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Mr. Business Man 





It is just as important to you to be up-to-date 
with the writing machines in your office as an 
owner of automobiles with his car. It is a matter 
of SPEED and SIMPLE MECHANISM in both 
instances. 

During the 


National Business Show 
to be held at 
Madison Square Garden 
October 27th to November 3rd, 1906 


there will be exhibited and speed demonstrations 
made of the latest models of typewriting machines, 
the manufacturers of which have confidence 
enough in their machines to place them before 
the general Business Public for their inspection. 


Here you can see them side by side, where you 
can compare their relative merits, for there is 
absolutely no better way to examine typewriting 
machines than when they are put to the severest 
tests. 


This Show is held for the sole purpose of giving 
you an opportunity of seeing under one roof 
every new up-to-date business appliance and 
system that can be used in any business. 


NEW RECORDS WILL BE MADE BY 
THE FASTEST OPERATORS IN THE 
WORLD ON TYPEWRITING MA- 
CHINES EXHIBITED IN THIS SHOW 


For further particulars address 


Cochrane €» Payne, Managers 








Park Row Building, New York City 
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To the Beginner 


VAST army of young people 
will begin the study of short- 
=a hand and typewriting this 
ar sets month. Very fortunate, in- 

deed, are these students in 
beginning the study of these useful 
arts at a time when business men are 
crying aloud for competent stenogra- 
phers and skilled typewriter operators. 
Never in the history of the world was 
the demand for well-trained stenogra- 
phers so great as it is today. There is 
no reason why a well-educated and 
competent stenographer should be out 
of a good position for twenty-four 
hours. 

Fortunate, too, are these students in 
beginning at a time when shorthand, 
as now generally taught, has been 
shorn of those complications which 
rendered its acquisition a task requir- 
ing indomitable perseverance and en- 
tailing an extraordinary amount of 
mental and physical drudgery. 

The value of shorthand as an ac- 
complishment, a means of self-culture 
and an art-science which marks the 
highest development of the noblest in- 
vention of man, is becoming more and 
more widely recognized. The compli- 
cations of the old systems of short- 
hand obscured the value of the art as 
a useful and delightful accomplish- 
ment. Now that a practical knowl- 
edge of shorthand is within the easy 
reach of everyone, the day is not far 
distant when it will be generally used; 
in fact, we believe that in time it will 
take the place of our present cumbrous 
method of communication. 

The success of the student will de- 
pend very largely upon the mental at- 
titude he adopts towards the study at 











the beginning. If he regards the study 
as worthy of his best efforts and deter- 
mines to excel in it by thorough work, 
he will find the study of shorthand 
fascinating and its practice full of 
beauties. 


Decline of Old Theories 


NN the June issue of the maga- 
zine we commented on the 





rapid decline of Graham 
Shorthand and Grahamite 
ideas since the shorthand 


world has come to a better under- 
standing of the conditions of short- 
hand skill. We said: 

In those early days the ~yo ~4 
of speed in shorthand was not under- 
stood. Brevity of form was synony- 
mous with speed; in other words, it 
was believed that the form which was 
the briefest to the eye was the most 
rapid. The simple truth that speed 
does not depend so much the 
brevity of the form as upon the nature 
of it had not been brought home by 
much experience to the writers of that 
time, and there are many who do not 
appreciate it even now. Still less at- 
tention had been given to the mental 
equation, the thinking out of the 
forms to be written—involved think- 
ing necessarily causing hesitancy and 
slowness in writing. 

After quoting from experienced writ- 
ers on the subject, we said: “It is 
safe to say, however, that no practical 
reporter ever wrote Graham Shorthand 
in actual work as presented in the tezt- 
books of that system.” 

The last issue of the Phonographic 
Magazine contains striking confirma- 
tion of what we said in the article to 
which we have referred. In comment- 
ing on recent demonstrations by Gra- 
ham writers, Mr. Benn Pitman says 
that they proved “that the extreme 
abbreviations which at one time were 


upon 
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heralded as important improvements 
were utterly ignored by these practical 
and efficient reporters.” And on an- 
other page the editor of the Phono- 
graphic Magazine says: “Such report- 
ers (alleged Graham writers) as a gen- 
eral rule abandon in the course of 
years almost all that is distinctively 
Grahamitic in the system.” Taking 
a page of the facsimile notes of a 
Mr. Fred Irland which appeared in the 
Phonograhic World, the editor demon- 
strates very conclusively that “that 
vaunted Graham reporter,” as he terms 
him, has discarded outlines which 
are characteristically Grahamitic. He 
adds: “When professed Graham re- 
porters abandon in dead earnest re- 
porting such delightful Grahamisms as 
‘Spend” for ‘Expended,’ ‘Fren’ for ‘Fur- 
nished,’ ‘Ef’ for ‘Affect,’ and the like, 
is it not time for Graham teachers to 
shed this nonsense and to quit pester- 
ing unoffending students with such 
discredited doctrine?” 

It certainly is. Graham pushed Pit- 
manic principles to the extreme, and 
demonstrated that further progress in 
shorthand must be made along differ- 
ent lines. It is no longer necessary 
for students to practice unnatural 
methods of writing. 





Poem for Shorthand Students 


N this issue of the magazine 
there will be found a poem 
by Miss Laura Mae Whit- 
rock entitled “Mary Jane 
Transcribes.” 

This poem will appeal to every ex- 
perienced teacher of shorthand who 
has had to grapple with the very com- 
mon evil which it depicts. Some time 
ago we quoted the following passage 
from an article by Mr. W. I. Tinus, on 
this very subject: 


A great amount of writing from dic- 
tation every day and continuously, 
with no further thought but to write, 
and write rapidly, is often mistaken 
for general improvement. I believe 
students in general would rather per- 
form this one small task than any 
other connected with the course, and 
the task which seems to be the most 
difficult to perform in the proper man- 
ner, is for the student to sit down 
quietly, and alone, and to read over 
a long article which has just been 
written. Most students will shirk 
this duty, even though they appear to 
realize its importance. To witness 





anything of this kind is quite unusual. 
Few students there are who have the 
grit to do it. 


The common way is for 








half a dozen or more to join forces and 
together hash over the pages, first one 
suggesting a word, and then another. 
This is a great mistake, and the more 
the student indulges in it the more 
certain he may be that he will fail to 
read his notes alone when he accepts 
a position. The reason for this is very 
plain: he has trained himself to be 
dependent. 


We commend the above quotation 
and Miss Whitrock’s clever poem to 
the thoughtful consideration of all 
students of shorthand who desire to 
become efficient stenographers in the 
shortest possible space of time. 





Mr. James E. Munson 

JUST as this magazine was go- 
ing to press we received a 
pee letter stating that Mr. James 
beter = —E. Munson, the well-known 
author of Munson Phonog- 
raphy, died in New York on Septem- 
ber 7th. 

In the death of Mr. Munson the 
shorthand profession has lost one of 
its most distinguished members. 

Mr. Munson was born at Paris, N. Y., 
on May 12, 1835, but moved to New 
York City at an early age. He began 
the study of shorthand when about 
twelve, and in after years became an 
expert reporter. After moving to New 
York he studied law and was admitted 
to the bar, but did not practice very 
long. From his first acquaintance 
with the art he was intensely inter- 
ested in shorthand, and it became his 
life-work. The inconsistencies of the 
Pitmanic system and the illogical va- 
riations and complications introduced 
by Mr. Graham induced Mr. Munson 
to attempt a presentation of Pitmanic 
Shorthand in which the rules and 
principles should be applied harmo- 
niously and consistently throughout, 
and his contributions to shorthand in 
this respect are of inestimable value to 
writers of the old-time systems. The 
books he has published, and the ar- 
ticles he has written on the subject of 
shorthand from time to time, reveal an 
original, logical and profoundly scien- 
tific mind—in which respect he stands 
out in clear relief from among the 
many adapters of the Pitmanic form 
of shorthand. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Mun- 
son felt so keenly and suffered so much 
from the inroads made upon his work 
by piratical publishers—some of whom 
unblushingly attached his name to 
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their books for the purpose of increas- fit from them can be secured only 
ing their value without a particle ofre- where all the students subscribe. The 


ward to the man whose work they had 
taken. 

We believe that when an adequate 
history of American shorthand is writ- 
ten the work of James E. Munson will 
receive even greater recognition than 
has yet been accorded to it. 





Reading Shorthand 


VERY teacher appreciates the 
value of well-written’ short- 
hand as. a factor in training 
the student in habits of exact- 
ness in writing and facility in 





reading. 

It is only by comparison of his 
notes with well-written shorthand that 
a student can detect flaws in his writ- 
ing. He may be able to read his 
notes with comparative ease, but this 
is not always a safe test of his effi- 
ciency—because he may be gifted 
with an exceptional memory which 
aids him in “reading back,” even 
when his notes are very inaccurate. 
While a student may correctly read 
back simple business letters given in 
short takes in the classroom, he may 
break down completely in actual 
work where the matter is unusual or 
technical, unless he writes accurate- 
ly. It is under such conditions that 
many students realize for the first 
time the importance of accuracy in 
writing and the value of a large read- 
ing and writing vocabulary. 

We strongly advise teachers to im- 
press upon begihners the importance 
of reading. and of repetition in read- 
ing as well as in writing. If a dicta- 
tion is read back hesitatingly, the 
students should be required to read 
it again. Every now and then the 
teacner may acsign a plate of short- 
hand to be copied several times and 
the copy handed in for correction 
—this being done for the purpose of 
counteracting any carelessness in 
writing developed by continuous dic- 
tation practice. This may be varied 
by assigning a plate of shorthand to 
be read back in class and afterwards 


taken from dictation, the notes so 
written to be handed in for criticism 
and comment. 

For such exercises the plates of 


shorthand in this magazine furnish 
excellent material, but the full bene- 





plates add interest to the work and 
relieve the monotony of routine dicta- 
tion, while training the eye of the 
student to good forms and increasing 
the writing vocabulary. 

We sincerely believe that each copy 
of this magazine is worth many times 
the subscription price for a whole 
year to any student who desires to 
become expert. 


Working Under Difficulties 


OME students of shorthand 
get discouraged easily and 
often. And yet the student 
of today has every possible 
advantage as compared with 

the student of a few years ago. He 

has modern textbooks, interesting 
magazines containing helpful articles 
and practice matter, experienced and 
capable teachers—in fact, everything 
that tends to simplify the acquisition 
of both shorthand and typewriting. 
We often think that if discouraged 
students of shorthand under instruc- 
tion could read some of the letters 
contained in our mail, they would feel 
ashamed of themselves and resume the 
practice of the exercises with greater 
zeal than they have ever displayed be- 








fore. Here are some extracts from one 
letter: 
You will no doubt remember me (a 


young man with both legs off) writing 
you a personal letter a few years ago 
in which I sought your advice. The 
advice you gave me was to master 
Gregg Shorthand and I did succeed. 
For that advice I wish to thank you 
from the bottom of my heart, for it 
certainly put me on the right road. 
The first position I received was that 
of official stenographer for the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which po- 
sition I filled successfully. A few 
months later I was offered a position 
here at home with the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and at the present time have 
charge of the car foreman’s office. 
From another letter received in the 
same mail we take the following: 


About one year ago I bought your 
textbook while I was a switch tender 
in Elkhart yards on the L. S. & M. S. 
Railroad. I worked on the book all 
the spare time I had while in the yard 
and took it with me wherever I went. 
I am now chief clerk in the general 
yardmaster’s office. 

These are the kind lof letters we 
like to receive. We sincerely hope that 
these quotations will prove an inspira- 
tion to some discouraged students. 
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Canning Letters 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Conducted by Pear. A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 








Notes on the Lessons 


the curve and the circle. 


First Lesson 
LL shorthand writing is based 
on sound spelling. To stu- 
eee dents who have never stud- 
Karol ied shorthand, the spelling of 
the words in the second col- 
umn w.il be of the utmost importance. 
In writing each word, spell it to your- 
self, thus: eke, e-k, then join the short- 
hand forms for E and K. 

One of the most important things to 
remember with regard to the curved 
consonants is that their beginning and 
ending are on a line with each other, as 
will be readily seen by drawing a hori- 
zontal line under K and G, Par. 2, so 
that they will rest on it. K and G, 
derived from the first stroke of the 
longhand M, have more curve at the 
end. Notice that all the curves are 
very shallow. T and D are written 
with a natural upward slant. 

The distinguishing marks for the 
shades of sound should be learned, 
since it is necessary to use them in a 
list of words, like din, den, dean, for 
instance. A glance at a page of our 
advanced writing will show that they 
are seldom used in connected matter. 

In order not to confuse the princi- 
ples, study but one at a time. Write 
the words at least ten times each 
(teachers vary as to exact number of 
copies), and compare your work critic- 
ally with the outlines in the book. 
Make the large circles very large, and 
study their joining (see penmanship 
lessons). 

Par. 9. Where a horizontal curve is 
joined to a straight line, excepting M, 
N, the two characters merge into 
each other, so that there is no angle. 
The circle must therefore be placed 
inside the curve. Par. 9 includes such 
illustrations as “take,” “read,” “deck.” 
This point should be understood now, 
as it will prevent the misuse of a rule 
in the next lesson. 

Par. 10. As the circle is turned on 
the back of the first curve, this means 
it must come clear back against the 
first curve, leaving no space between 





This gives a 
smooth, facile outline. The first curve 
must be finished before adding the cir- 
cle. 

Par. 11. The onward, natural move- 
ment is maintained in joining the cir- 
cle to straight lines. This furnishes 
some excellent penmanship drills. 

Par. 12. Do you know the definition 
of an angle? An angle is the space 
included between two lines which meet 
in a point; in other words, if the hand 
must pause in joining two characters, 
there exists an angle. In writing 
“gain,” G must begin and end on the 
line before the circle is written. The 
circle, therefore, cuts the line. 

Your copy of the General Exercise 
should be read as well as written. Ip 
fact, all your shorthand notes must be 
practiced as a reading exercise. As 
you expect to read continuous matter 
fluently and without assistance when 
you have finished the manual, you will 
realize the importance of forming all 
the characters correctly and legibly 
now. An hour should be devoted to 
the reading of your notes each day. 
The next lesson will seem easier to 
read when this is done. 

The word-signs and phrases must be 
memorized. The former are not arbi- 
trary; they are abbreviated according 
to advanced rules. The latter are 
based on the intelligent grouping of 
words in speaking. Reread Par. 20 
until you can read it as readily as 
Par. 19. Then copy the shorthand. 





Second Lesson 

The second lesson introduces down- 
ward strokes. Ch, J will be distin- 
guished from T, D, (upward) because 
the hand naturally gives the down- 
ward stroke less slant. When joined 
to other characters, there can be no 
doubt as to their identity. To give 
the correct curve to P and B, the hand 
must not pause at the end of the char- 
acter; it must be lifted immediately. 
The formation of the curves in this 
lesson and the blends Fr, Fl, Pr, Pl, 
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First Lesson Exercise 
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Br, Bl, is adequately dealt with in the ing of an oblique curve to a straight 


penmanship drills, which should be 
Studied with each lesson. We shall 
deal in this department only with 
points in theory. 


There are two rules in this lesson 
which require especial attention. They 
may be classified with the fundamental 
principles of the system, and Par. 25 
included among the rules for joining 
circles (Pars. 9-12). It will be remem- 
bered that we laid particular stress 
in the first lesson on the joining of a 
horizontal curve to a straight line, as 
in “read.” Par. 25 explains the join- 


line, where the characters do not 
merge into each other, and where there 
is consequently a pause or an angle in 
the joining. In such words, the circle 
goes outside. This rule is of great 
importance, as will be shown by con- 
trast in a future lesson. 

Par. 26 explains the absence of posi- 
tion writing. It should be remembered 
as you remember the letters of the al- 
phabet. 

Notice the 
“badge” on Page 14. 
sound of J, as in “ledge,” “hedge, 


spelling of the word 
“Dge” has the 
” etc. 
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Second Lesson Exercise 
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“Tch” takes the sound of Ch, the T 





being silent, as in “catch,” “latch,” 
“batch.” 
Third Lesson 
The third lesson is not difficult if 


studied in the correct manner. Pars. 
32, 33, 34 should be thoroughly under- 
stood before referring to Pars. 35, 36, 
37. The hooks are called “downward” 
and “upward” according to the way 
they are written, not as to where they 
open. The downward hook is written 
downward—toward the bottom of the 
page. The hooks must be made minute 
and narrow. Short O as in “hot” is 


a shorter and quicker sound than the 
vowel sound in “dark” which is me 
dium A, (expressed by the large circle 
with the dot beneath it). Fix this 
distinction definitely in your mind. 

Par. 33 was introduced for the pur- 
pose of avoiding an angle. Every 
angle avoided means so much time 
saved. It means one less pause in your 
writing. 

Par. 34 explains the easier and more 
natural way of joining the hook after 
downward strokes. Please notice the 
similarity between the shorthand form 
for “bore” and the longhand B, Par. 
22. There would be an angle either 























on its side or not, therefore the nat- 
ural way of writing is observed. 

Par. 35. The vowel sounds should be 
repeated many times until you are 
sure of them. The long sound in this 
group is long double O, as in “doom,” 
not the diphthong U. Long U con- 
tains two vowel sounds, not one, there- 
fore it is treated in another lesson, 
with the vowel combinations. 

Par. 37. The upward hook would 
not be legible if turned on its-side after 
K and G unless followed by R and L. 

Par. 39. As W is equivalent to OO, 
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Third Lesson Exercise 
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way, whether the hook were turned it is considered a vowel, when fol- 


lowed by a vowel. This is the reason 
for writing V on the line in “weave,” 
“wove.” V, not W, is the first conso- 
nant in these words. The necessity for 
writing the hook narrow is obvious: 
if written broad it would be misread 
for K. The hook should not extend 
beyond the circle, as this will encour- 
age a tendency to make it broad. 
Par. 41. Pay strict attention to the 
phonetic spelling in the second col- 
umn. It will help you to fix the form 
for Y in your mind. These words 
really begin with E, as e-o-t, yacht; 
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Fourth Lesson Exercise 
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e-aw-n, yawn; ete. As “yawl” and It might be well to review at this 


“yawn” have the vowel sound of AW, 
and not an A group vowel, the hook 
is used (see O group, Par. 32.) 

Par. 42. YE means the joining of 
Y to any vowel in the E group; and 
likewise YA includes all the sounds 
in the A group. 

The short General Exercise in Par. 
43 requires a little more study and 
practice than some of the previous 
exercises. Do not leave this lesson 
until you have the various rules dis- 
tinct in your mind; if you are the 
review 


least bit confused on them, 
now. 





time all the phrases you have had. 
Have them dictated to you and write 
them as one word; do not make sev- 
eral pauses in forming the outline. 
The General Exercise on this lesson 
is excellent. If you are able to write 
all the words correctly you may con- 
sider your knowledge of the hooks 
adequate. Where the hooks are turned 
on the side, recall the rule as you write 
the word. The dot and dash should 
be used freely in this lesson, also in 
the Progressive Exercise Book. This 
furnishes as good a drill on the dis- 
tinguishing marks as on the hooks. 
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Fifth Lesson Exercise 
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Fourth Lesson Curve them like P and F. S to the 
The characters for S and Th must fight is commonly known as the 
“comma 8.” Th is pronounced “ith.” 


be minute. This is as important as 
joining them correctly to other char- 
acters. Unlike any other sounds in 
the alphabet, S and Th are each repre- 
sented by two signs, because of their 
frequency. This is very convenient. 
As a general thing, in inspecting notes 
sent us for criticism, we find the size 
of S and Th more defective than any- 
thing else in the writing. It should 
be well understood that. the curves for 
S are derived from the longhand §, 
and are likewise written downward. 


Par. 50 is one of the few rules in 
the manual which is constantly vio- 
lated. This is due to the fact that 
pupils familiarize themselves with the 


first few illustrations, like “spray,” 
“sphere,” “race,” without giving equal 
attention to other illustrations, as 
“slay,” “sale,” “ethics.” To under- 


stand the uniform movement in s-l, 
complete the ellipse from which L is 
derived and make several in the same 
direction; then write the tiny ellipse 
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Sixth Lesson Exercise 
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with the same movement, and you will character. Therefore, s-o-l would be 


observe the uniformity existing be- 
tween S to the left and L, in the out- 
line in the manual. S-] inverted is g-s; 
and by reversing the movement of the 
ellipses, the shorthand outline is clear. 
We explain this in detail because it 
has proved helpful to us in teaching 
this rule. 

The question often arises to stu- 
dents: how distinguish s-1 from s-o-l? 
Can you not recall a rule in a previous 
lesson which answers this question? 
Turn back to Par. 34. This states that 
the downward hook retains its usual 
form when preceded by a downward 














written as in Par. 55, and not with the 
hook on its side. 

Par. 51. The word “sharp” is the 
important word in this rule. Either S 
furms an angle in joining, but only one 
S forms a sharp angle. Since it is 
necessary to pause in either case, it is 
better to make a decided pause and 
produce an outline about which there 
can be no possible doubt. By experi- 
menting a little, you will see how eas- 
ily S would be misread for the down- 
ward hook if joined in the opposite 
direction to T. 

The latter part of this rule must not 
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be overlooked. The joining of the cir- 
cle always depends upon the joining 
of the consonants, and consequently 
the intervening circle does not affect 
the fundamental joining. 

Par. 53. The word “sharp” is em- 
phasized here also. The word “throne,” 
if incorrectly written, makes a very 
awkward outline and gives two con- 
trasting movements. Notice how 
smooth and facile the outline is in the 
manual, where the movement is uni- 
form. Th in words like “health,” 
“earth,” must be distinctly short and 
upward, to prevent a tendency towards 
the horizontal curve. 

This lesson contains so many im- 
portant rules of such frequent appli- 
cation that we can hardly emphasize 
one more than another. Par. 55 we 
can best present as follows: the rule 
states that the hooks are regarded as 
minute curves and the same rules 
apply to their joining as to the join- 
ing of S and Th to curves. We 
must, therefore, first recall the rules 
governing the joining of S and Th 


to curves. The curves are K, G, 
R, L. Write s-k, sr, k-s, rs in 
one column, and directly opposite 


these, write these curves in the same 
way, minutely, i. e., write the corre- 
sponding hooks: s-00; S-0; 00-S; 0O-S. 
Now refer to the remainder of the rule: 
“It is found more convenient, however, 
in words beginning with s-o to write 
the S in accordance with hands-clock 
movement and to form the combination 
us in many words without an angle.” 
Try this and notice the difference; 
how much better the outline is bal- 
anced in s-o and how much easier it 
is to distinguish the stroke as §S in- 
stead of a longer consonant; and how 
much quicker the outline for “us” can 
be written without the angle. 
Fifth Lesson 

In this lesson we take up the diph- 
thongs, which require as much study 
and practice as the vowels. Consist- 
ing as they do of two vowel sounds, 
it is but logical that the sign repre- 
senting each vowel should be used in 
writing the combination, and that the 
sound occurring first should be writ- 
ten first. This idea must be grasped 
before the diphthong can be correctly 
written. An accurate knowleage of 
them will, therefore, involve perfect 
familiarity with the vowel sounds. In 
OI, for instance, the sound of the vowel 


AW suggests the outline for the diph- 
thong, while in OW, the initial sound, 
the vowel AH, prompts us to write the 
large circle first. 

The outlines used by beginners for 
OI and OW vary considerably, but two 
errors are common: (1) An extra 
stroke between the hook and the cir- 
cle, producing an outline like a-t-oo; 
(2) the extension of the hook to the 
line on which the circle rests, thus 
producing the letter K in rapid work— 
or in the case of the diphthong OI, 
the letter R. These and other errors 
may be avoided by a critical analysis 
of the outlines in the textbook. 

Note that in writing the word ripe 
(Par. 67), the circle is brought to the 
R before the indenture for I is made. 
This shows that Ra and Ri are alike, 
in sound and form, as far as the large 
circle is concerned, the diphthong [, 
which contains the additional sound, 
being indicated by the extension of 
the stroke. Hence outlines like Si 
and Ki (Par. 74) should show that sa 
and ka were made complete before in- 
denting the stroke for I. 

Par. 69 will explain why words like 
“nice” are not written with the diph- 
thong on the under side of N—a com- 
mon error. The diphthong I being 
treated as a circle vowel, is placed out- 
side the angle (Par. 12) formed by 
joining N and S (Par. 51). 

The combinations in Par. 70 afford a 
practical illustration of the use of the 
distinguishing marks. They explain 
the necessity for perfect familiarity 
with them, since it is in important in- 
stances only that they are required. 
(Par. 8). As is the case in the pure 
diphthongs, the vowels occurring first 
are written first. It is an easy matter 
to extend the hooks into R’s or K’s in 
rapid writing, unless particular effort 
is made from the beginning to make 
them narrow. If precision is adhered 
to in their formation at this stage, it 
will enable you in due time to write 
rapidly with no fear of illegible notes. 

In practicing the General Exercise 
be sure that each outline is understood 
before it is copied. Test your knowl- 
edge of all the vowel combinations by 
reading the shorthand independent of 
any reference to the longhand. In 
writing the outlines fix these two 
points in mind: there must be suffi- 
cient distinction between the large 
and small circles, and the hooks must 
be made narrow. 
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As this lesson completes the vowels, 
it is essential that you review the first 
five lessons before referring to the re- 
mainder of the work. All words in- 
volve the writing of vowels, and unless 
one makes up his mind to master them 
absolutely, as he comes to them, he 
may as well give up the study at this 
point. It is utterly impossible to write 
legible notes without a correct and 
ready knowledge of these fundamen- 
tals. 

When you have obtained an accurate 
knowledge of the sounds given in the 
four vowel groups, you will have no 
difficulty in grasping the combinations 
given in the fifth lesson, especially 
those composing the pure diphthongs. 





Sixth Lesson 


The facile application of the blend- 
ing principle, introduced in the sixth 
lesson, which is a most distinctive fea- 
ture of this system, does more, per- 
haps, to promote speed in writing than 
any other one expedient. As will be 
seen by the diagram in Par. 77, the 
abolition of the angle allows the hand 
to follow its natural impulse in form- 
ing such combinations as these blends 
represent. The value of penmanship 
drills will be especially apparent in 
writing the blended consonants. No 
effort should be made to retain the 
identity of the straight lines, and it is 
impossible to make the curves grace- 
fully and freely by drawing them. 

The characteristic swing of P and B, 
and in fact of all the curves, is further 
noticeable in Ten and Dem, which are 
struck outward at the beginning. The 
words “temple” and “demur,” page 42, 


are good illustrations of this. The ad- 
dition of this little feature to one’s 
writing gives a grace to the notes 
which is characteristic of an excellent 
style. 

If Par. 79 is thoroughly studied, lLit- 
tle explanation is necessary. It will be 
noticed that in Ten, the vowel occurs 
between the consonants, while in the 
right blend Ent, it is initial. 

For pupils who have trouble in fix- 
ing in their minds the correct blends 
for Ten and Ent, the following sug- 
gestion may be effective: the first con- 
sonant of the combination determines 
the direction; that is to say, where T 
or D is the initial sound, the hand 
starts directly upward, and where N 
or M begins the combination, the hand 
moves laterally first. 

Sound spelling must be strictly ad- 
hered to, and the preference is given 
to the Ten stroke where there is a 
choice between Ten and Ent, as in the 
word “patent,” for instance. 

The blending principle is further ex- 
tended to include the combinations 
given in Par. 81, which are as fre- 
quent as those in Par. 78. A charac- 
teristic swing begins these strokes 
also, which is easier indicated, how- 
ever, in the Def combination. 

In the last column on Page 46 the 
words “masses” to “teases,” inclusive, 
are written with the opposite S only, 
as “mass” and “tease,” for instance, 
would be written with the S to the 
left (Par. 51). When the Ses stroke 
is preceded by a circle vowel (except 
at the beginning of a word), it is suf- 
ficient to write only the second S to 
indicate the full syllable. See outlines 
Page 46. 





Selecting a Stenographer 





account of a business man’s 
experience in selecting a 
stenographer appeared some 
time ago in “The Budget,” 
published by the Salem Commercial 
School, Salem, Mass., and we have 
frequently used it as a dictation ex- 
ercise: 

“What a pity it is that we have to 
meet with so many young people 
who are starting out in life as 
failures, and the most disagreeable 
part of it is, that, in most cases, it 
is because of little things that they 


_ HE following very interesting 








could correct very easily and yet 
consider of so little importance that 
they are not seriously thought of. 
“A few weeks since I had occasion 
to employ a stenographer. I adver- 
tised for ‘An experienced stenogra- 
pher with thorough English educa- 
tion. Address, stating age, etc.’ I 
had thirty-four replies. I selected 
six that seemed to indicate some in- 
telligence and ability on the part of 
the writers. Not one of the others 
indicated even a moderately fair 
English education, and they were 
carelessly written, poorly arranged, 
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and not in the good form that you 
would expect in a letter from a young 
business woman. 

“No doubt these young ladies had 
been applying to others for situa- 
tions, and I suppose each one of the 
twenty-eight is telling her friends 
‘that there are more stenographers 
than there are positions,’ that ‘the 
business is overcrowded,’ and any 
number of other disagreeable things, 
when the fact is, not one of them 
was fit for an ordinary position in a 
business office. Their own letters of 
application condemned them. 

“Of the six young ladies requested 
to call, three were found unsuitable 
for personal reasons. One was found 
incompetent. Another failed to call, 
and the one acceptable one in the 
lot is taking this dictation. 

“Perhaps you are curious to know 
why the three were unsuitable for 
‘personal reasons.’ I don’t like to 
tell you, but I will, because it may 
save the laceration of some one’s 
feelings, as well as their happiness 
in getting a position. 

“The first young lady talked too 
loud and talked too much. I would 
have been a raving maniac within a 
fortnight if I had been subjected to 
the excruciating clatter of her 
tongue. The second did not appre- 
ciate the maxim that ‘cleanliness is 
next to godliness.’ While she was 
talking to me I observed some indi- 
cations that her face had been 
visited by a powder puff which 
brought out in bold relief the ac- 
cumulation of several days’ dust and 
grime on what might otherwise have 
been an alabaster neck, and then I 
noticed that her boots were run 
down at the heel, and that she had 
a general ‘sloppy’ appearance. The 
third did not suit. From what she 
said, I was convinced that she knew 
far more than I did (in her mind), 
and as I did not feel like bringing 
my office and self under petticoat 
rule, I concluded that discretion was 
the better part of valor. She was 
very assertive, looked like a man, 
dressed like a man, and talked like 
a masculine woman. No doubt every 
man who knows her thanks God 
that she is not married for the sake 
of the fellow she would have mar- 
ried. 

“The young 
ceptable—well, I 
about her. 


lady 
must 


that was ac- 
not talk 


As I said before, she is 





taking this dictation. With truth- 
fulness, however, I can say that she 
is quiet in speech, neat and clean in 
personal appearance, kindly in dis- 
position, is willing to learn, and 
acknowledges that there are some 
things she does not know, is prompt 
in coming to the office in the morn- 
ing, is willing to forego her lunch 
hour if need be to accommodate me, 
and does not fall over herself getting 
her hat and coat on when the clock 
strikes five. 

“TIT noticed this morning that 
without any suggestion from me she 
dusted up my desk. I also observe 
that everything about my office is 
always in order. Anyone would 
know that there was ‘a woman in 
the case’ simply because her pres- 
ence is indicated in the many name- 
less little ways in which femininity 
adds to the comfort and agreeable- 
ness of our surroundings. She is 
a little new yet, but this will wear 
off. She cannot write a hundred 
and fifty words a minute, and oc- 
casionally she makes a mistake, but 
she don’t pout when I point it out 
to her, and she has slipped into her 
place in my office without a ripple 
of disturbance, and I believe she is 
the stenographer I want. 

“If any of my young readers can 
see themselves in any of the persons 
I have described and will exercise 
their judgment accordingly, I shall 
be thankful. 

“To come back to what I have said 
in former papers: Your success or 
failure depends not so much upon 
your education as upon your habits 
and personal qualifications. The 
Disagreeable Man.”’ . 








Shorthand in New Zealand 

Mr. J. W. Irwin, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, writes us that shorthand 
(Gregg system) has recently been in- 
troduced in the following schools in 
New Zealand: Hastings High School, 
Ashburton Technical School, Kaiapoi 
Technical School, Akaroa Technical 
School, Darfield High School, Convent 
of Mercy, Blenheim, Wellington Short- 
hand School, Wellington. 





The September number, being the 
first of the new volume, is always 
speedily exhausted. The time to sub- 
scribe is nov. 
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The Best Asset 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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The Best Asset—Continued 
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The Quotation Shop 


Conducted by MaIpa GREGG 


serene terete 





In and Out of Book and Journal 


To the Reader: 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 
wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 
And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings.” 
—Lewis Carrol 
. + . 


Collect as precious pearls the words 
of the wise and virtuous. 
—Abd-ol-Kader. 


* * * 


A collection of anecdotes and maxims 
is the greatest of treasures for the 
man of the world, for he knows how 
to intersperse conversation with the 
former in fit places, and to recollect 
the latter on proper occasions.—Goethe. 

* + * 


I pick up favorite quotations and 
store them in my mind as ready ar- 
mor, offensive or defensive, amid the 
struggle of this turbulent existence. 

—Burns. 
* 7 * 


A great man quotes bravely, and 
will not draw on his invention when 
his memory serves him with a word 
as good.—Emerson. 

+ * * 
He picked something out of every- 


thing he read.—Pliny. 
* * * 


The next best thing to being witty 
one’s self, is to be able to quote an- 
other’s wit.—Bovee. 

~ = = 

Blessings be on the head of Cadmus, 

or whoever it was that invented books. 
* * * 


People are not usually better than 
the books they read. 


* a = 
Of making many books there is no 


end: and much study is a weariness of 
the flesh.—Zcclesiastes, xii, 12. 





Next to being a great poet is the 
power of understanding one. 
—Longfellow. 
* 7. 


The true university of these days is 
a collection of books.—Carlyle. 
* * 7 
The best of a book is not the thought 
which it contains, but the thought it 
suggests; just as the charm of music 
dwells not in the tones, but in the 
echoes of our hearts.—0O. W. Holmes. 
. + + 


How pleasant it is to reflect that all 
those lovers of books have themselves 
become books.—Leigh Hunt. 

* * 7 

Every great city is a living library; 
every citizen is a different volume, 
bound in cuticle and cased in cloth and 
linen.—Blatchford. 

+ * + 


What is a great love of books? It is 
something like a personal introduc- 
tion to the great and good of all times. 

—John Brigham. 
* * = 

I have sought rest everywhere, but 
I have found it nowhere, except in a 
little corner with a little book. 

—Thomas a Kempis. 
* ” . 


He wrapped himself in quotations— 
as a beggar would enfold himself in 
the purple of emperors.—KXipling, 
“The Finest Story in the World.” 

* . . 


I live chiefly among those who 
write and paint and sculp and so 
forth. We have our own talk and our 
own interests and the outer world 
doesn’t trouble us much.—Kipling, “A 
Conference of the Powers.” 

> om + 


Life is an original work; a novel, or 
a play, is a translation.—Blatchford. 
* 7” - 
The great authors of the natural 
school—Tolstoi, Hardy, Howells, Dau- 
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det, Ibsen, Flaubert, Zola and their 
kind, have made us think and live. 
Their words have burnished up our 
minds and revealed a thousand pic- 
tures that hang upon the walls of 
memory, covered with the dust of 
years, and hidden from our sight. 
Sometimes of course we cry with pain 
at the picture that is thrown before 
our view, but life consists of emo- 
tions, and we cannot truly live unless 
the depths are stirred. These great 
masters, it is true, may sometimes 
shock the over-sensitive with the tales 
they tell of life, but if the tale is 
true, why hide it from our sight?— 
Clarence 8. Darrow. 
* * 7 


One of the greatest favors you can 
do a man is to tell him of a good book 
which you have read and he hasn’t. 

* ~ e 


The love of letters requires assid- 
uous cultivation, for unless study be- 
comes a habit, the mind sinks into 
somnolence.—Bishop Spalding. 

x * * 


Great books are not in everybody’s 
reach; and though it is better to know 
them thoroughly than to know them 
only here and there, yet it is a good 
work to give a little to those who 
have neither the time nor means to 
get more. Let every book-worm, 
when in any fragrant, scarce old 
tome he discovers a sentence, a story, 
an illustration that does his heart 
good, hasten to give it.—Coleridge. 


* * * 


Quotation, sir, is a good thing; 
there is a community of mind in it; 
a classical quotation is the parole of 
literary men all over the world.— 
Johnson. 

* * « 


Read, read, sirrah, and refine your 
appetite; learn to live upon instruc- 
tion; feast your mind, and mortify 
your flesh. Read, and take nourish- 
ment in at your eyes, shut up your 
mouth, and chew the end of under- 
standing.—Congreve. 

* * * 

There is a fearful joy in scanning 
the treasures of a bookshop when you 
have no hopes of buying anything; but 
it is not comparable to the bewilder- 
ing delight experienced by the man 


who can only afford to buy one book, 

and has to choose that one from a 

score, or a hundred. That is more 

than pleasure—it is bliss Blatchford. 
* * > 


As much company as I have kept, 
and as much as I love it, I love read- 
ing better, and would rather be em- 
ployed in reading -than in the most 
agreeable conversation.—Pope. 

” * x 


No entertainment is so cheap as 
reading, nor any pleasure so lasting.— 
Lady Mary Montague. 

* * + 


I love my books as drinkers love their 
wine, 

The more I drink, the more they seem 
divine; 

With joy elate my soul in love runs 
o’er, 

And each fresh draught 
than before! 

Solace of solitude—bonds of society! 

I love my books! they are companions 
dear, 

Sterling in worth, in friendship most 
sincere. 

Here talk I with the wise in ages gone, 

And with the nobly gifted of our own; 

If love, joy, laughter, sorrow please 
my mind, 

Love, joy, grief, laughter in my books 
I find.—Bennock. 

* a an 


“Mark, there. We get no good 

By being ungenerous, even to a book, 

And calculating profits * * * so much 
help 

By so much reading. It is rather when 


is sweeter 


We gloriously forget ourselves, and 
plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s 
profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of 
truth— 
'Tis then we get the right good from 
a book.” 
—Mrs. Browning, “Aurora Leigh.” 
oo 7 7 
As for reading, why not read when 
you’re hungry, just as you eat? 


Shouldn’t you hate to have to take up 
a course of roast beef, or a course of 
turkey?—W. D. Howells. 

. * - 


“Shall I go on? Or have I said 
enough ?”—Milton. 
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The Basic Principles of Shorthand 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


[Reprinted from 


HERE can be no true teach- 
ing unless the teacher him- 
self has a clear and compre- 
hensive understanding of 
the great underlying prin- 
ciples of the thing which he teaches. 
And in order that he may make his 
instruction clear and forceful, he 
should be perfectly satisfied that the 
principles (and his’ instruction 
should be founded on _ principles 
rather than on academic practices) 
are based on truth, and that after 
a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject he finds that the brightest minds 
are arrayed on his side, or that the 
preponderance of opinion, at least, 
favors his position; for it will be 
found that the brightest minds are 
usually arrayed on the side of reason. 
Educated people in the present time 
are not governed much by sentiment 
or influenced by the ardor of un- 
thinking partisans. This is an age 
of thinking, reasoning, classifying 
the good, step by step, and rejecting 
the poor and unsuitable by a process 
of scientific elimination. Thought- 
ful people—those who have the ad- 
vantages of education in its broadest 
sense, and whose experiences have 
been tempered and mellowed by the 
process of attrition—are not in- 
clined to the belief that age always 
lends dignity and authority to a 
proposition that is not demonstrable 
by the laws of common sense and 
does not bear the rigid inspection 
of reason. They are fully alive to 
the fact that changes come about 
quickly, sometimes with bewildering 
swiftness, and that the most rever- 
enced theories of today may be com- 
pletely upset tomorrow. Nothing is 
more dangerous than to believe that 
because a thing has been done a cer- 
tain way—and in a way which may 
very practically and even adequately 


meet conditions of the past and 
present—that an inexorable law for 
all time has been established. Be- 


fore Professor and Madame Curie 
discovered the wonders of radium, 
opening up possibilities so far-reach- 
ing that the mind loses itself in their 
contemplation, the atomic theory 
was so well established that it was 
considered axiomatic. But even the 


“The Western Penman.’’] 


most conservative scientists now 
admit that a very bewildering ele- 
ment has been introduced into their 
calculations. 

In this article it is proposed to 
present a few thoughts on the two 
leading basic principles in shorthand 
from the viewpoint of the writer of 
shorthand—facility of conception 
and execution. 

The first of these deals with the 
question of the material to be used 
in phonographic representation, as 
to how the mind can handle it, piec- 
ing together the innumerable pos- 
sible combinations under stress of 
rapid work in a way that will pro- 
duce the least hesitancy, the least 
confusion, and which will, in the 
end, allow the writer to keep his in- 
terest fixed on the thoughts of the 
speaker rather than on the selection 
of material with which to represent 
the thought. 

The second deals with the question 
of the selection of material which 
will not only make possible the ends 
sought in the first requirement, but 
which will give the desired repre- 
sentation without imposing upon the 
hand more of physical action than 
can be encompassed by the ordinary 
individual. 

Another problem—that of legibil- 
ity—is of so great importance that 
it must be considered in another 
paper. 

These basic principles, each pre- 
senting its own difficulties, are al- 
ways present, no matter what system 
of shorthand is used. 

The first of these I conceive to be 
of greater importance than the 
second, for in shorthand writing the 
mere physical execution of word- 
forms with sufficient rapidity, so 
far as manual dexterity is concerned, 
to keep pace with the most rapid 
speaker is inherently possible to any 
one not physically disabled to write, 
who possesses a mind of sufficient 
comprehension to master the de- 
tails of shorthand writing. The 
force of this is: illustrated in the 
fact that some of our most distin- 
guished shorthand reporiers write 
a style of shorthand that, by those 
who go to the extreme of abbrevia- 
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tion, is characterized as consisting of 
“laboriously long outlines.”’ One 
Chicago reporter, whose ability as a 
reporter is of so high an order that 
it cannot be questioned, writes notes 
which not only possess in a marked 
degree this ground for criticism, but 
are in addition of such large dimen- 
sions that some of his associates 
aver that he keeps himself fanned 
in summer time merely by the pro- 
cess of turning the leaves of his 
notebook as he writes. 

Of course, with very rare excep- 
tions, the ability to reach high man- 
ual speed must be cultivated by in- 
finite practice; yet it never could be 
attained unless the mind were first 
capable of creating the forms at the 
rate of speed which the hand must 
travel in executing them. And as 
the intricacies of mental conception 
increase, so the physical difficulties 
increase in like ratio; for the one 
directs the other. The hand could 
by no possible stretch of the im- 
agination be conceived in the act of 
executing outlines which had not 
first been born in the brain. On the 
other hand, it would be possible, of 
course, to construct a system of 
shorthand writing which afforded 
the minimum of mental effort with 
the maximum of physical. Long- 
hand writing, for instance, certainly 
does not involve great mental strain, 
but the execution of it at a rate of 
speed necessary for reporting pur- 
poses would present an insuperable 
difficulty. It would be ‘absurd to 
think of longhand, as it now exists, 
as being capable of reporting speed; 
yet a shorthand system should not 
present to the mind any greater dif- 
ficulties than longhand, and its 
physical execution should be within 
the powers of the average educated 
person. 

On this question of the mental 
element in shorthand I quote the 
words of Philander Deming, who, in 
contributing to the Phonographic 
World’s series on “How Authors 
Write,” says: “With slight excep- 
tions, my literary work has been 
done with the pen.... This is done 
without any rule and _ without 
thought about it. But the strong tend- 
ency is, when I am most intent upon 
my work, to use only longhand forms. 
I suppose this is because the long- 
hand is made up by the repetition of 
so smail a number of radical ele- 


ments. You will call to mind the 
fact that the Spencerian analysis and 
system of penmanship shows us that 
the working letters (the small let- 
ters) of our common writing are 
formed of only four radical elements. 
These four elements form the entire 
alphabet. The result of this forma- 
tion is that, while it requires ¢consid- 
erable muscular action to write long- 
hand, the work of writing calls for 
very little attention on the part of 
the mind of the writer. . 

“Phonography is based upon 
twelve radical elements. The 
writing, therefore, is not a continual 
choice from among four elements, 
but from among twelve, and this rapid 
choosing among so many is difficult and 
the work is complex. Hence the* writer 
has to give his attention to the form in 
writing them, and this continues to be 
true, however extensive his experience in 
writing phonography may have been. 
The moment a writer becomes deeply 
interested in his subject’ he forgets 
to write shorthand; his pen glides 
unconsciously into the longhand 
forms. It will be remembered that 
Charles Dickens was a _ shorthand 
writer. He reported the debates in 
Parliament, and he has described his 
struggles in learning shorthand in a 
well-known and often-quoted story 
and yet all his literary work was 
done in longhand writing.” 

This distinguished phonographer, 
it seems to me, hits upon one of the 
weakest elements in phonography 
when he says: “Hence the writer 
has to give his attention to the form 
in writing them, and this continues 
to be true, however extensive his 
experience in writing phonography 
may have been.” A shorthand sys- 
tem should be as nearly free from 
this element as possible, to make it 





the most effective in high-class work. 


for the reason that, as every short- 
hand reporter knows, the reporter’s 
attention should not be centered on 
the physical forms his pen is tracing 
or engaged in the selecting of one 
form out of many possible ones, but 
on the thoughts of the speaker. This is 
absolutely essential to an intelligent 
report. 

Mr. Deming thus makes clear why 
it is, with those systems of short- 
hand which present a variety of pos- 
sible outlines for the same word, 
that there is so much difficulty in 
their learning, as well as in the 
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practice of them. Certainly if a 


man gifted with a highly developed ° 


intellect and who has had a wide 
experience in shorthand writing finds 
phonography inadequate to express 
his own thoughts as they are created 
in the brain, resorting instinctively 
to the laborious process—laborious 
because of the manual difficulties— 
of writing them out in longhand, 
there must be something inherently 
weak in its basic principles. 

In a system of shorthand which 
embodied principles of word-form 
construction of practically no greater 
difficulty than those of longhand, 
the radical elements should be no 
greater in number and the principles 
of construction such as to present 
the constructive material in a form 
that would involve the minimum of 
effort in the selection. The sounds 
would then be presented in their 
natural order, and the advantage of 
the predisposition of the mind to 
deal with them automatically be 
taken advantage of as is done in 
longhand. 

The system, then, that most 
nearly approaches to this form of 
constructive material will be found 
to present not only fewer difficulties 
in the learning, but will likewise 
present fewer difficulties in the prac- 
tice of it under actual working con- 
ditions. It will eventually become 
to the writer as longhand, with the 
exception that it will make it pos- 


sible for him to enjoy. all the mental 
freedom of longhand writing coupled 
with the liberation of the hand from 
bondage. 

In dealing with a number of in- 
dividuals the question of inherent— 
and oftentimes inherited—propen- 
sity must always be present. Very 
frequently a strong propensity may 
be traced to‘ training or environ- 
ment; often it results from physical 
predisposition, and the latter is 
surely the case in the wonderful 
adaptability of longhand writing to 
the hand. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to read Mr. Cloyd N. Mc- 
Allister’s “Researches on Movements 
Used in Writing,’ will be convinced 
that the uniform slant and light 
characters of longhand form the 
proper basic principles for a system 
of shorthand which shall be capable 
of the highest speed in manual ex- 
ecution. And it will be readily 
understood that the writing that 


presents the fewest difficulties in 
execution, providing the phono- 
graphic representation is adequate, 


will likewise present the fewest diffi- 
culties in the reading. 

These two basic principles in 
shorthand should form the subject 
of considerable thought on the part 
of the teacher, for the more compre- 
hensive his knowledge of them is— 
regardless of the system he is using 
—the more nearly to ideal in teach- 
ing can he come. 





A Modern 


CHAPTER I. 


He met her at the seashore and 
learned that she was an heiress, the 
only daughter of a rich old gentleman 
in California, who was not expected to 
live over a year at the most. At the 
risk of bringing a great sorrow into 
their family life when the father’s 
death occurred, he offered to unite 
their fortunes at once. And, oh Joy! 
he was accepted. 


CuaPptTer II. 


“Darling,” he breathed, “now that 
we are about to be married, I may as 
well tell you frankly that I am not a 
millionaire, as I have led you to be- 
lieve. I am employed by the dry goods 


Romance 


firm of Robb, Hook and Steele in the 
capacity of floor-walker. Pardon the 
deception, for which I can only plead 
as an excuse my overpowering love.” 


Cuapter III. 


“Dear heart,” murmured the heiress 
softly, “I forgive you with all my soul 
and thank heaven for sending me so 
true a lover. I am employed by the 
same firm and can be found at the rib- 
bon-counter, third aisle west of main 
entrance.” — Business Monthly Maga- 
zine. 





Every employe is an advertisement 
of one sort or another. If he cannot be 
a good advertisement he has no right 
to be a bad one.—Music Trade Review. 
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Railway Letters 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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About. Our Friends 


Mr. S. O. Kegley is now in charge 
of the Shorthand and Typewriting De- 
partment of the West Virginia Busi- 
ness College, Clarksburg, W. Va., 
which is conducted by Mr. G. C. Finly. 


Mr. H. G. Martin is in charge of the 
Shorthand and Typewriting Depart- 


, ment of Dixon College, Dixon, Ill. 


Mr. C. O. Bentley is principal of 
Brown’s Jacksonville Business College, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Mr. H. E. Cockrell is with the Cedar 
Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa. 


Mr. A. F. Schoenig has been elected 
principal of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Central Wesleyan College, 
Warrenton, Mo. 


Mr. John Alfred White, formerly of 
California, Pa., is now in charge of 
the Commercial Department of the 
North Side High School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mr. Leon Stavseth, who last year 
was principal of the Commercial De- 
partment of the Kewanee High School, 
Kewanee, Ill, is now principal of the 
Commercial Department of the East 
Side High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miss Helen W. Evans, formerly of 
Atchison (Kan.) Business College, is 
in charge of the Gregg Shorthand De- 
partment of the Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Miss Ethyl M. Lea, a graduate of 
Brown’s Business College, is now in 
charge of the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Department of the Atlantic 
Commercial College, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Mr. Walter Ingersoll writes that he 
is now principal of the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Department of the North- 
western Business College, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Miss E. Florence Demaree, of Indi- 


anapolis, Ind., is principal of the Short- 
hand and Typewriting Department of 


Yocum’s Business School, Findlay, 
Ohio. 
Mr. James M. Ford, formerly prin- 


cipal of the Commercial Department 
of the Fergus Falls High School, Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn., has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Winona High School, Wi- 
nona, Minn. 


The new principal of the Shorthand 
and Typewriting Department of 
Brown’s Business College, Kansas 
City, Mo., is Mr. B. I. Van Gilder. 


Miss Mae Lewis is a recent acces- 
sion to the faculty of the Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Wayne Canfield, who _ retired 
from teaching two years ago in order 
to attend to private business, has been 
re-elected principal of the Commercial 
Department of the Wilkesbarre High 
School, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Mr. James Beckman is in charge of 
the Shorthand and Typewriting De- 
the Belvidere Business 
College, Belvidere, Ill. 





Mr. O. W. Rister is with the Atchi- 
son Business College, Atchison, Kan. 


Mr. Clyde L. Townsend, a graduate 
of Brown’s Business College, Rock- 
ford, Ill., has been re-elected principal 
of the Commercial Department of the 
. eee High School, Waukegan, 


Miss Julia Hilkert, formerly of the 
Ashtabula Business College, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, writes that she is now with the 
Drake Business College, Newark, N. J. 


Miss Pearl L. Holman is in charge 
of the Shorthand and Typewriting De- 
periment of Bingham College, Mebane, 


Mr. E. A. Zartman, formerly of the 
Gregg School, Chicago, will have 
charge of the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Department of the Omaha 
High School, Omaha, Neb. . 


Mr. H. lL. Mathre is principal of the 
Shorthand and Sve reins Depart- 
ment of the St. Paul Business College, 
St. Paul, Neb. 


Miss Harriet L. Buck, Grinnell, Iowa, 
has been elected principal of the Com- 
mercial Department of the Cedar Falls 
High School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Miss Melva Cave is now principal of 
the Shorthand and Typewriting De- 
partment of the Empire Business Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Mr. Robert Rose, a graduate of 
Brown’s Business College, Rockford, 
Ill., has been elected principal of the 
Commercial Department of the Rock- 
ford High School, Rockford, IIlL. 


Mr. H. A. Hagar, formerly principal 
of the Shorthand Department of Vo- 
ries’s Business College, Indianapolis, is 
now in charge of the Advanced Short- 
hand Department of Gregg School, 
Chicago. 


Mrs. J. Herzberg is in charge of the 
Shorthand and Typewriting Depart- 
ment of the Spencer Business Univer- 
sity, Spencer, Iowa. 


Miss May Bernschein will have 
charge of the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Department of Tobin College, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Miss Hattie M. Huff is assisting her 
sister, Miss Nettie M. Huff, in the 
Shorthand and Typewriting Depart- 
ment of Spalding’s Commercial Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Mo. 


Miss Mary T. Currier, a graduate of 
the Salem Commercial School, Salem, 
Mass., will have charge of the Short- 
hand and Typewriting Department of 
sae Amesbury High School, Amesbury, 

ass. 


Mr. W. A. Barber is in charge of the 
Commercial Department of the School 
of Commerce of Amity College, College 
Springs, Iowa. 


Mr. A. D. Mack has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Commercial 
of the Lowell 
Mass. 


Department 


High School, Lowell, 
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Miss Jessie Caldwell, a graduate of 
Gregg School, Chicago, has been elect- 
ed principal of the Commercial De- 
partment of the Aurora High School, 
Aurora, Ill. 


Mr. E. M. Hunt has been elected 
principal of the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Department of the Hope Street 
High School, Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Allen T. Golder will have charge 
of the Shorthand and Typewriting De- 
partment of Douglas College, McKees- 
port, Pa. 


Miss Bessie Leonard has charge of 
the Shorthand and Typewriting De- 
partment of the Mishawaka Business 
College, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Mr. W. F. Giessemann, formerly of 
Bellingham, Wash., is now principal 
of the Beutel Business College, Ever- 
ett, Wash. 


_ Mr. C. C. Williams is principal of 
Douglas College, Uniontown, Pa. 


Mr. H. E. Mielke is principal of the 
Commercial Department of Kemper 
Lake High School, Cass Lake, Minn. 


Mr. A. B. Bates is principal of the 
Commercial Department of the Kemper 
Military School, Kemper, Mo, 


Mrs. Florence McCoy is in charge of 
the Shorthand and Typewriting De- 
partment of Brown’s Business College, 
East St. Louis, Il. 


Mr. Egbert L. Allen is the new prin- 
cipal of the Commercial Department 
of Moline High School, Moline, IIL 


Mr. F. J. Cox has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Commercial Department of 
Boone High School, Boone, Iowa. 


Miss Leota Robertson, a graduate of 
Alma College, St. Thomas, Ont., will 
have charge of the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Department of Empire 
Business College, Truro, N. S. 


Mr. Frank Yenner has been elected 
principal of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Warsaw High School, War- 
saw, Ind. 


Mr. J. F. Mitchell has charge of the 
Shorthand Department of Greer Col- 
lege, Hoopeston, III. 


Mr. Oscar Champion is now principal 
of the Commercial Department of Ke- 
wanee High School, Kewanee, Ill. 


Mr. A. K. Harris has been elected 
principal of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of Central High School, South 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
(To be Continued.) 





It is with deep regret that we an- 
nounce the death of Mr. R. O. Waldron, 
superintendent of the Massachusetts 
College of Commerce, Boston, Mass., 
who died on July 9th after a brief 
illness. The deceased was an able, 
energetic and popular teacher whose 
loss will be mourned by countless 
friends and former students. 








Good Results 


In a recent letter Mr. F. F. Webb,” 
of the Coleman National Business Col- 
lege, Newark, N. J., says: 

“As Mr. Knott and myself have se. 
cured some very excellent results in’ 
our classes recently, we thought per-) 
haps you would be somewhat inter- 
ested in the tests which we have re 
cently given. In a shorthand test” 
which I gave yesterday, I dictated” 
fourteen business letters—averaging) 
about a hundred words each in length 
—at the following speed per minute: 

“One letter at a hundred; one at 
one hundred fifty; one at one hun- 
dred seventy-five, 
and ten immediately 
following, averaging 
from one hundred 
twenty-five to one 
hundred seventy- 
eight per minute. In 
the afternoon I gave 
a test on editorial 
matter, one thousand 
words in ten min- 
utes. 

“Many of the students have studied 
shorthand less than five months, while” 
others in the class have been here a 
few weeks longer. Many of the stu- 
dents transcribed all the matter dic- 
tated, making perfect transcriptions 
so far as accuracy in transcribing was 
concerned. 

“Some time ago, when I had charge 
of the Advanced Gregg Department in 
Drake’s Jersey City school, I had a 
young man student about eighteen 
years old go from the class into the 
courtroom for a lawyer and take testi- 
mony the greater part of the day and 
by eight o’clock the next morning he 
had accurately transcribed seventy- ” 
one pages of testimony—regular legal | 
paper. I wonder if any of the Pitman 
schools are doing better than that?” 





¢ 





F. F. Webb 





Ghosts 
The burdens that make us groan and 
sweat; : 
The troubles that make us fume and 
fret, i 


Are the things that haven’t happened 
yet. —Technical World. 
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Canning Letters 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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The Optimist Likely to Succeed 


( KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Don’ts for Speaker and Writer 


Don’t say “anxiety of mind.” 


Example: “He has great anxiety of 
mind” should be “He has great anx- 
iety.” 

Note—All anxiety being of the mind, 
the words “of mind” are superfluous. 

a 


Don’t say “apprehend” for “compre- 
hend.” 


Note—One may apprehend that which 
he does not comprehend. 





“We may apprehend many truths 
which we do not comprehend.”— 
French. 

* 7~ ~ 

Don’t say “approbation” for “ap- 
proval.” 

Note—The latter is the stronger 
term. One may have the approbation 


of his friends, but lack the approval 
of his conscience. 


* * * 
Don’t say “approved of.” 
Example: “The decision was ap- 


proved of by all” should be “The deci- 
sion was approved by all.” 
. 2 @ 

Don’t say “liable” or 
“likely.” 

Example: “He is apt to go astray” 
should be “He is liable or he is likely 
to go astray.” 

Note—One may be apt in mathe- 
maties or in any special line of work 
or thought. One may be apt in going 
astray, but not apt to go astray. 

sa 6 


“apt” for 





Don’t say “as soon as ever.” 


Example: “Return as soon as ever 
you can” should be “Return as soon 
as you can.” 

* * * 


” ” 


Don’t say “as” for “so. 

Example: “This is not as long as 
the other” should be “This is not so 
long as the other.” 





Note—The negative in the sentence 
ealis for “so” instead of “as.” In the 
absence of the negative one should 


use “as.” 
= 


Don’t say “as” for “that.” 


Example: “Not as I am aware” 
should be “Not that I am aware.” “I 
don’t know as I would do so” should 
be “I don’t know that I would do so.” 

Note—Also avoid the expression so 
often used, “Not that I am aware of.” 

. es © 


Don’t say “as though” for “as if.” 


Example: “He walks as though he 
were tired” should be “He walks as if 
he were tired.” 

Note—The former reads, “He walks 
as (he were to walk) though he were 
tired;” the latter reads, or it should— 
“He walks as (he would walk) if he 
were tired.” 





Don’t say “at best” for “at the best.” 


Example: “They are at best but 
poor specimens” should be “They are 
at the best but poor specimens.” 

> & 2 


Don’t say “at all.” 


Note—There are times when the 
words “at all” are allowable, but in 
the majority of cases in which they 
are used they are superfluous. 

Example: “He did not see me at all” 
should be “He did not see me.” 

es ¢ ¢ 

Don’t say “at” for “by.” 

Example: “You should see Yosemite 
at night should be “You should see 
Yosemite by night.” 

» ¢ 





* 
Don’t say “at length” for “at last.” 
Example: “At length we saw him 

approaching” should be “At last we 

saw him approaching.” 

Note—One might approach at length; 
but this is not the meaning the speaker 
intended to convey. 


+ * * 
Don’t ‘say “at worst” for “at the 
worst.” 
Example: “Even at worst he is 


grateful” should be “Even at _ the 


worst, he is grateful.” 


rs @ 
Don’t say “authoress,” “editress,” 
“poetess,” “waitress,” etc. 


Example: “She is an authoress, an 
editress, and a poetess” should be “She 
is an author, an editor, and a poet.” 

Note—The adding of ess, inasmuch 
as it is to designate the sex, is always 
superfluous when the personal pronoun 
“she” is used, as in the foregoing ex- 
amples. 

Also when the appellation Miss or 
Mrs. is given. 

Example: “Mrs. Browning is a poet- 
ess” should be “Mrs. Browning is a 
poet.” Mrs. Stowe is an authoress” 
should be “Mrs. Stowe is an author.” 
“Miss Hamilton is an editress” should 
be “Miss Hamilton is an editor.” 





Example: “An editress called on 
you today.” “A poetess called on you 
today.” “A waitress called on you to- 
day.” 


Note—The foregoing expressions are 
correct, as neither the personal pro- 
noun nor the appellation is given. 

It is strange to what a ludicrous 
extent the adding of ess is carried. 
The editors of Webster’s International 
Dictionary have coined the word 
“mayoress,” “the wife of a mayor.” 

* * * 


Don’t say “avocation” for “vocation.” 


Exampie: “He is well pleased with 
his avocation” should be “He is well 
pleased with his vocation.” 

Note—That is, if reference is made 
to his regular line of work. An avo- 
cation is a vacation from one’s voca- 
tion. s 
EDWARD B. WARMAN, A. M., in Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Mary Jane Transcribes 
By Laura Mae Whitrock 


The shorthand class sits in a row, 
The teacher dictates awhile; 

Most of the pupils take it down 
In free and flowing style. 


The teacher remarks, “To read this 
back 

On Mary Jane I’ll call, 

Please speak up very loud and clear; 

Class, pay attention all!’ 


So Mary Jane starts out as fast 
As a limited express: 
“Dear Sir, we have your favor of 





(The date she stops to guess) 


‘“_-November ist,” then John puts 
in. 

Mary Jane repeats; (A pause). 

“And reply immediately,” Zoe adds, 

To finish out the clause. 


Then Henry reads, “We beg to state 
That your note is overdue.” 
Then— ‘‘We cannot give more time 


on same, 
Please call and pay,” adds Sue. 
“This ” Mary Jane comes to a 





stop 
Till Fred chimes in, “delay 
Has caused us much—much—much 





“Annoyance,” puts in May. 


Then Sarah reads: ““We must request 
That you kindly let us know id 
(She hesitates. ) “What to expect 
At once,’’ continues Joe. 








Then Jennie reads: “You have not 
shown 

Proper consideration in this case;”’ 

**Please let there be no further delay. 


Yours truly,’”’ finishes Grace. 


Somehow it sounds so odd to me 
And yet the fact is plain, 
The letter is quite complete yet-— 
Everybody 
reads 
but 
Mary Jane! 





The N. Y. Business Show 


In the vast field of stenography 
there is a competition found in few 
other branches of commercial work 


and operators are extremely jealous of 
records and of the word “champion.” 


This jealousy is of both sexes, and is 
one of the best things in the profes- 
sion, as it insures a pride in the work 
that must inevitably benefit both em- 
ploye and employer. Naturally where 
there is competition there are contests, 
and the most important of these, speed 
and accuracy contests, are those held 
during the duration of the famous Na- 
tional Business Shows, the next of 
which will be held in October, in New 
York, at the big Madison Square Gar- 
den. There will be gathered at this 
coming Fifth National Business Show 
all the crackerjack operators from all 
parts of this country and Canada and 
from several departments of foreign 
governments. 

Aside, however, from the important 
and interesting contests at the Fifth 
Exposition, there will be a great added 
interest to manufacturers and dealers 
in typewriters and typewriter supplies, 
and all interested in any way in that 
which appertains to typewriting and 
stenography. The exhibits will be even 
greater in number and in variety than 
they were at previous National Busi- 
ness Shows, and every facility will be 
given exhibitors and visitors alike to 
thoroughly see and enjoy this exposi- 
tion. The managers, Messrs. Cochrane 
& Payne, have succeeded this year in 
gaining the consent of the railroads to 
grant greatly reduced railroad fares 
for both exhibitors and visitors, and 
this unusual concession will undoubt- 
edly greatly increase the attendance. 

Special amusement and educational 
features have been arranged for, and 
those who intend to have exhibits at 
the Fifth National Business Show had 
better step lively, as applications have 
already been received for a large ma- 
jority of the available space—for so 
much, in fact, that it is necessary to 
find additional room to accommodate 
the wise ones who wish to exhibit. 





In San Francisco 


The San Francisco office of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company advises 
that their employment department is 
again ready to assist competent male 
and female stenographers to positions. 
Living expenses are a little higher 
than before the fire; salaries in pro- 
portion. The Remington employment 
department is at the service of every 
worthy operator. 
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Telegraphers’ Tournament . 


In the telegraphers’ tournament re- 
cently held at Boston, operators using 
the Remington typewriter carried off 
three out of four first prizes and six 
out of eleven of the prizes offered at 
the tournament. 

In the first event—receiving twenty 
railroad messages—Mr. William F. 
Bannester and Mr. James W. Harri- 
son, both of Philadelphia, won first 
and second prizes respectively, both 
using the Remington. In the second 
event, which was a team match for 
sending and receiving twenty-five mes- 
sages, the first prize was won by Mr. 
David J. Ellington of New York, 
sender, and Mr. H. J. Finn of Boston, 
receiver, both Postal operators. The 
Remington typewriter used by Mr. 
Finn in this contest has been run sev- 
enteen hours a day for seven years, 
being used by two different men in the 
same office, and is still rendering ex- 
cellent service, good enough to win a 
championship. 

In the press contest, Class B, Mr. 
F. T. Howe of New York was another 
prize winner on the Remington in the 
contest for receiving 350 words. 

In the last contest, receiving 500 
words of press work, the first prize 
was won by Mr. Edward J. Coleman. 





Secret of Victory 


Generally speaking, the life of all truly 
great men has been a life of intense, in- 
cessant labor. They have commonly 
passed the first half of life in the gross 
darkness of indigent humility—over- 
looked, mistaken, condemned by weak- 
er men—thinking while others slept, 
reading while others rioted, feeling some- 
thing within them that told them they 
should not always be kept down among 
the dregs of the world. And then, when 
their time has come, and some little ac- 
cident has given them their first oc- 
casion, they have burst out into the light 
and glory of public life, rich with the 
spoils of time, and mighty in all the 
labors and struggles of the mind.— Syd- 
ney Smith. 


Lend a hand! We are aiming to in- 
crease the circulation of the WRITER 
several thousand during the coming 


year—and we want the help of all our 
friends. 


Key to Last Month’s Plates 
How it Struck the Manager 


The desirable position that every 
boy, who has his own way in the world 
to make, is early in search of goes fre- 
quently to the odd candidate in some 
odd way or for some odd reason. In 
a case in mind, not a month old, with 
Brooklyn as the locus, it went right 
over the heads of every youthful can- 
didate for the position and was offered 
to an unsuspecting lad who had not 
the remotest idea of applying for it. 

He was a small boy of 14. He had 
given days of his vacation to earning 
some money that he needed in tem- 
porary messenger work in a branch 
office of a large corporation; and when 
he received his pay he found an un- 
warranted deduction from_ his earn- 
ings, against which he had duly pro- 
tested, exacting a promise of proper 
adjustment. He was indignant at the 
ensuing delay, but he was not a boy 
to give way to indignation in a way 
to imperil the collection of the amount 
of his claim. Neither had he any mind 
to go again personally to the main 
office with its besieging crowd of boys 
applying for positions. 

So, with his mind bent on going 
straight to the mark in the fewest pos- 
sible words, he penned a letter to the 
Brooklyn manager. He wrote the let- 
ter, as he had undertaken the work, 
without the advice of anyone. It was 
couched in English that would have 
done credit to any business man of 
the city. He mailed it and awaited a 
reply with misgivings as to its tenor. 
He hadn’t long to wait. Promptly 
came the following and astounding 
reply from the manager himself: 

“If the attached letter was written 
by you and it is a sample of your usual 
handwriting, I have a place in this 
office for you as clerk, helping me in 
light office work, where there is a fine 
chance for promotion.”—New York 
Commercial. 


Good Spelling an Essential 

The generation growing up in Amer- 
ica has forgotten how to spell, and the 
result is disastrous to the good im- 
pression that every person desires to 
make on his fellows. American schools 
have stopped teaching American chil- 
dren anything by rote, and there is 
no other way of learning how to spell. 


As a result the man and woman edu- 
eated a generation ago can usually 
spell down boys and girls twenty 
years their juniors, though fresher 


from their books. 

Bad spelling is one of the things that 
does not pay. No merchant, lawyer, 
banker, or any other person anxious 
to keep himself before his clients likes 
to have his letters go out witu poor 
spelling in them. Accuracy in this 
goes with business accuracy in other 
things. 

It is probably safe to say that a 
typewriter operator who knows how 
to spell with unvarying correctness is 
always worth more to her employer 
than one who is just a little careless. 
In fact, a knowledge of spelling and 
grammar, implying the ability to cor- 
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rect accidental errors in an employ- 
er’s dictation, will often take the place 
of speed in shorthand writing. 

Bad spelling in any person who 
writes for publication is a constant 
annoyance and expense. No printer 
can set type as fast when he has to 
correct the spelling of his copy as he 
goes along. No person who has to 
read the copy, with or without correc- 
tion, can read it as rapidly when he 
stumbles here and there over a mis- 
spelled word. And, of course, if it is 
to be corrected, there is simply no 
comparison at all between the correctly 
spelled manuscript and the one where 
every word is as it should be. 

With the best will in the world, the 
printer himself will make errors and 
the proofreader pass them once in a 
while. When they are finally caught, 
perhaps after the stereotype plates are 
made, the expense of correction is more 
than double. A large share of such 
expense has to fall on the writer. 

Some persons are unable to spell, 
seemingly by nature. But they will 
be found to be those who are unable 
to bring back to mind how anything 
looks—lack the power to visualize. But 
this sort of memory, like all the other 
sorts, improves with use and is capable 
of great development, just as every 
other organ is. Consequently it is 
pretty safe to say that those who can- 
not spell correctly cannot because they 
cannot—that is, if they had developed 
visual memory by learning how to 
spell in spite of the difficulty, they 
would not only be able to spell cor- 
rectly now, but would have a better 
memory for everything else.—Wallace 
Rice. 





Tune Yourself to Success 

Keep on aiming high. Stick to your 
determination to do something worth 
while. Don’t abandon the ideals you 
created at times of exaltation and en- 
thusiasm. Those dreams you had were 
glimpses of what you are actually able 
to achieve. 

There is a law governing all achieve- 
ment which, when you learn to apply 
it, ey demonstrate to you that the 
most daring dream you ever conceived 
is capable of fulfillment. 

It is this: That by keeping your 
thought, your will, your determination 
keyed to universal pitch; by persist- 
ently refusing to relinquish your 
ideals or abandon your purpose, you 
attain the supreme vibration that 
unites you to your heart’s desire. 

There is a certain high rate of vi- 
bration represented in all worthy 
achievement. The particular’ thing 
you may wish to accomplish has its 
own rate of vibratory motion, and you 
must bring your living to accord with 
that if you would hope to succeed. 

If you have permitted yourself to 
settle back into a negative way of 
thinking about your abilities and your 
power to achieve; if you have let go 
your best ideals and are trying to 
reconcile yourself to indifferent stand- 
ards; if you have lost the enthusiasm 
and zest that once made work and life 
so beautiful to you and so full of 
promise, you are an instrument out of 
tune. You are off pitch; your vibra- 


tions have fallen away below the rate 
that represents success. 

Rouse yourself! Wake up to the 
truth of the situation. Determine to 
tune up again and attain the key that 
pe make your highest dream a re- 
ality. 

Why should you give up any of your 
former hopes and aims? Why have 
you ever thought it necessary? What 
caused you to let go? 

Perhaps you bring forth one excuse 
and another; perhaps you say, “I 
lacked encouragement, incentive, op- 
portunity.” All of these are worthless 
excuses. Achievement is not a matter 
of opportunity or outside influence. It 
is simply a question of keeping the 
right vibration. 

Perhaps you insist that your envir- 
onment has not been the sort to en- 
courage the best in you—that you have 
been hampered, baffled at every turn, 
that all the circumstances of your life 
have conspired to keep you from your 
high purpose. These, too, are vain ex- 
cuses. 

Nothing can keep you from success 
when you are tuned to it. If your 
mental and spiritual vibrations are in 
accord with the attainment toward 
which you reach, no hampering condi- 
tions of any kind can keep you from 
your goal, 

Limitations and obstacles’ should 
serve only to urge your will and your 
determination up to the required vibra- 
tion. Handicaps should compel you to 
think up to universal pitch. 

The world is full of people who 
have permitted themselves to drop be- 
hind; who are away off the key that 
belongs to the success vibration: and 
whose lives move slowly and indif- 
ferently in currents where success can- 
not be found. 

You do not want to be one of these. 
You do not want to fall short of your 
best. Life is not worth living at all 
if it is not lived heartily and with the 
soul and mind keyed to the highest 
aims. 

Wake up! Start your will and your 
faith to working. Determine to reach 
that high vibration in mind and spirit 
that accords with your most exalted 
ideal.—Angela Morgan. 








WANTED—Eesition as teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand and dictation 
work. Graduate of leading commercial college. 
Good references. 
Address L. G.. care GREGG WRITER. 




















The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 


made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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A BASKET OF SUMMER FRUIT 
From May 1 to September 1 we placed teachers 
whose aggregate annual salary exceeds $54,000. 
Among them 2 went to state normal schools, 5 
to colleges, and 19 to high schools, including 
Providence, R. I., Columbus, Ohio, and Haver- 
hill, Mass. Several score went to private com- 
mercial schools. There are always emergency 
calls. Let us help you. : 

The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E.GAVLORD, Mgr. 35 Ocean St. BEVERLY, MASS. 

















WANTED STENOGRAPHERS 


Competent young men stenographers for 
good positions in the West and Southwest; 
must be between 21 and 30 years of age with 
at least two or three years’ experience, and 
have good record and be able to furnish good 
references. Applicants not accepted from 
East of St. Louis, unless about to come West. 

We make a business of securing men for 
Western employers, and have a strong de- 
mand for young men stenographers. Posi- 
tions now open in our Stenographic Depart- 
ment in seven different states, also Mexico; 
all offering good salaries and good opportuni- 
ties for advancement. 

For information in regard to our system 
and terms address: 

STENOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT 
BUSINESS-MEN’'S CLEARING HOUSE 
( Established 1903) 

205 To 208 CENTURY BUILDING 
Denver, Coto. 








The “LITTLE SHAVER” 





PENCIL SHARPENER 


The dest device ever invented for the pur- 
pose. Extremely simple in construction. 
Perfect in operation. No littering of desk 
or floor, or soiling the fingers. You # 
it in your school and office. Rests on rub- 
ber cushions and does not mar the desk. 
$1.00 brings it, postpaid, to you. Your 
money dack if not satisfactory. Write for 
it today. 


The Little Shaver Company, 
520 Fifth Avenue - PEORIA, ILL. 











Civil Service Dictation Book 








ERE IS THE BOOK that will give you 
pieces for dictation practice—pieces 
just like those you are going to have at the 
examination. Itis worth its weight in gold 
to you if you are going to take this exami- 
nation. It also gives you full particulars 
regarding the shorthand of the examina- 
tion, and you should not attempt this 
examination without it. The price to 
students is $1, and to schools and teachers, 
writing on their letter heads—it is but 80c. 
The pieces are arranged just like those 
given by the examiners—the same number 
of words, of the same degree of difficulty, 
arranged for the four different speeds—all, , 
just like those of the examination, and so 
selected and arranged that you will be 
perfectly certain of your speed when you 
have gone through it. Discounts on quan- 
tities to schools, booksellers, etc. 


Send for descriptive circular, but, better 
still, send direct for a copy «f the book, 
and don’t lose time in needless correspond- 
ence. Remember the price—but one dollar 
—the best investment of a dollar you ever 


made. 
G. EVANS PARTELLO 
4414 Eighth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








em Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TuURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 aYear. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 
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Do you want Dictation 
at Home? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires— is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 











Prepared especially for 
The Gregg Pencil. shorthand work, ona in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining s dozsent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 























EN ning Rd Up: 


1. Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
Il. General Teachers’ Bureau 
Ill. Business Employment Bureau 


Free Registration in any one of all of our three 


departments is open to men 
and women competent to fill high-grade teaching business 
and technical positions—providing their records will bear 
investigation. Our Triple Alliance covers the best fields 
and one registration enrolls in all. It costs nothing to 
register and survey the field. Don't delay. Send for our 
registration blanks and say which you want, Teachers’ or 
Business forms, or both. You fill the blanks; we'll do 
the rest. 


The Kinsley Bureau 
245 Broadway New York 














Shorthand 
Dictionary 


- Contains the 
outlines for 
about 7,000 
words. 


Bound in Rus- 
sian leather 
with side stamp 
in gold; vest- 
pocket size; 
convenient for 
reference. 

“The Dictionary is 
by far the best 
thing of the kind in 
any system of 
shorthand.”—G. S. 
McClure, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, 
for One Dollar 


Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Finest Catalog ever Issued 
by a School of Penmanship 


A new catalog has been issued by The Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio. It contains a large number of new specimens of penman- 
ship and, considering its cost and value as a penmanship publication, 
it ought to be sold for not less than $1.00. Those familiar with for- 
mer Zanerian catalogs will know that this one is well worth a dollar. 
However, in order to acquaint the readers of THE GREGG WRITER 
with the work we are doing, we have concluded to send a copy free 
of charge to anyone who requests it, provided THE GREGG WRITER 
is mentioned when writing. Address, 


Zaner & Bloser, Columbus, Ohio 














The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 








A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable —- Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
} in the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write as circulars. We send the machine out on 10 ow to trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington No. 2. 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Are amine of wealth for the English teacher. They give him anew and broad understanding of 
the language; they give just that information beyond the text that enables the teacher to appear 
before the class broad, thorough and well-rounded in the subject; they supply material for the 
teacher to spend an occasional period on broad principles of interest, and so help to take away the 
monotony of rules, parsing and tiresome detail drill. They are written by an acknowledged master 
in the use of his own subject, and are as entertaining as a novel. 

These Studies have been running from month to month fora year. Some of the past numbers 
ean be secured, but back numbers are fast going. The Studies will continue during the coming 
school year, for nothing else of the kind has ever appeared so rich in material, so ably presented, 
so entertainingly written, and so popular with those who are reading them. 

Found only in the Professional American Penman. Nowhere else. $1.00 a year in advance. 
An extra number if you mention the Gregg Writer. 

Also for your one dollar you will receive all the other fine things secured for teachers of every 


branch in a commercial school. Among them are: 


Wayside Snap Shots—delightful travel-letters by Perambulus. 
Higher Accounting—by R. J. Bennett, A treat for principals. 


Rapid Calculations—by P. H 


Ross. Some sensible, practical short methods. 


Editorials—talks to students, encouraging thoroughness and two courses. 


Convention Reports—the best to be had. 
Penmanship—of all kinds in abundance. 


Can you afford to miss the English Studies and all this? Can you afford to wait, even? 


The American Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








$10 





TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, al] leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 


S ial 2300 absolutely new Visible 


le Sholes 
machines built to pm for $100— 


our price while they last, 
We rent all makes of aahiene, $3 a month up 
Free Send today for our big catalogue list 


of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 


buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Il. 





Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 


If he knows how to get it—and keep it. 
Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 

showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 

day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 

be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t thatbe worth adollar to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 

dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 

dollar to you? 

There really isn’t arry supposing about 
it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 

THE STENOGRAPHER. 


THE ART OF Contains 
WRITING and SPEAKING piete bome 
The ENGLISH study cour- 


sesin Eng- 


LANGUAGE = s%uuy" 


Grammar, Composition, ete.) hitherto sold in 
typewritten form for $15to $25 for each course, 4 
vols. in a box, #2, returnable and money refund- 


ed. 40,000 volumes used last year in such busi- 
ness houses as those of Marshall Field & Co., 
Lyon & Healy, etc., etc. Send for circular of 
private instruction service. 


“THE STENOGRAPHER" 
Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ecause keen, discriminating 


business men know that 




















: Ail! Monarch operators can do 
| more work with less fatigue, 
: . y they are buying the 

4 Full Sight Open Front 

3 

_ || MONARCH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
That is why the Western Union Telegraph Company purchased 


65 Monarchs for their employees who lost machines in the San 
Francisco disaster. Send for literature 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents fora sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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Ames’ Copy Slips.—Portfolio of 36 mov- 
able copy-slipe (4% x 8 inches), devoted to Writ- 
ing, Business Forms, Shaded, Professional and 
Engrossing Hands, Alphabets of Old English, 
zerman and Engrossing Texts and various use- 
ful Lettering Alphabets—Roman, Italic, Gothic, 
Brush-marking, etc. Tens of thousands of 
copies of this work have been sold. 

Regular Price, per set...........+ © 
Our Sacrifice Price. ...... . 


PENMAN’S ART J 
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Two Magnificent Offers 


This advertisement should interest every JouRNAL reader. The offers are 
genuine bargains. The price asked is but the cost of mailing. When the limited 
supply we have on hand is exhausted none of these books can be had at any price. 


If you are interested send your order to-day. 
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Miniature Reproduction of a few of the copies in “‘Ames’ Copy Slips.” 


Ames’ Guide to Practical and Artistic 
Penmanship, 64 pages (5% x 9) and cover. 
Devoted to the entire range of the penman’s art 
—Writing, Flourishing, Lettering, etc. Many 
standard and fancy lettering alphabets. 

Sy FURR, 0006950004 00000004 $ .75 
Our Sacrifice Price......,. 20 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 








American Teachers’ Bureau 


Teachers of Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship and English for Business Col- 
leges, Normal Schools, and High Schools. 
Beginners and Experienced Managers. 
We Sell School Property. Address 


1838 Fischer Building, - Chicago 
POPLE @ NIEHING, Mars. 
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The Smith Premier 


Employment 
epartment 











extends a hand to help the Smith 





Premier operator who is in search of 
employment. The assistance of this 
Department is entirely free of charge. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, New York. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the various 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. 


Yearly subscription price $1 “ 00 (twelve numbers) 


A recent number will be mailed to any address, 
as a sample copy, upon request 


Address EK. N. Miner, Publisher, 8337 Broadway 
New York 
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Mr. Business Man 


It is just as important to you to be up-to-date 
with the writing machines in your office as an 
owner of automobiles with his car. It is a matter 
of SPEED and SIMPLE MECHANISM in both 
instances. 





During the 


National Business Show 
to be held at 
Madison Square Garden 
October 27th to November 3rd, 1906 


there will be exhibited and speed demonstrations 
made of the latest models of typewriting machines, 
the manufacturers of which have confidence 
enough in their machines to place them before 
the general Business Public for their inspection. 


- Here you can see them side by side, where you 

can compare their relative merits, for there is 
absolutely no better way to examine typewriting 
machines than when they are put to the severest 
tests. 


This Show is held for the sole purpose of giving 
you an opportunity of seeing under one roof 
every new up-to-date business appliance and 
system that can be used in any business. 


NEW RECORDS WILL BE MADE BY 
THE FASTEST OPERATORS IN THE 
WORLD ON TYPEWRITING MA- 
CHINES EXHIBITED IN THIS SHOW 


For further particulars address 
Cochrane €é» Payne, Managers 
Park Row Building, New York City 
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J7om Other Men, 
but rather =f 


fA UNDERWOOD @ 


R= VNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 


es 241 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





















